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¢% Amongst the many advantages and conveniences we 
derive from the establishment of the Kaleidoscope, we 
o not regard it as one of the least, that it affords us 
the opportunity of making occasional selections'from 
the writings of our ablest brother journalists. {n the 
exercise of this privilege, we have selected for our 
present publication some very able comments from 
the Scotsman, upon a subject of very general interest 
at the present moment. We make choice of this ar- 
ticle, because, independently of the immediate interest 
it possesses from the recent appearance of Kenilworth, 
the critique itself forms an exception to those tiresome 
and diffuse dissertations, in which a very meagre por- 
tion of original comment is swallowed up in an ocean 
of extracts, which, after all, seldom give any distinct 
idea of the real character of the work to which they 
profess to introduce the reader. 


The public are more indebted to this au- 
thor, perhaps, than to any other who has 
written for their amusement since the days 
of Shakspeare. We have more than once, 
we believe, compared the one of these 
fireat men to the other; and the present 
work affords us one strong reason for not 
being ashamed of making the comparison. 
We never said, indeed, that the modern 
was gifted with the same range of fancy, or 
held the same empire over language with the 
more ancient writer; but his eye for what 
is picturesque in scenery is better, and his 
feeling for what is ludicrous, or in any way 
graphic in conduct, stronger. Though a 
singular opinion, we have always thought 
that Shakspeare was deficient in pathos ; 
that he was interested in human nature, so 
far, certainly, as to enable him to describe 
its varying phrases, but never so far as to 
commit himself heartily, body and soul, as 
one would say, in the cause even of any 
one of his numerous fictitious characters ; 
that he looked, in short, on all that was pass- 
ing around hin—folly and wisdom, success 


A Romance. 





and failure, life and death—as‘a‘sort of pa- 
geant, exhibited and to be exhibited, for the 
exercise and amusement of an exuberant 
and restless fancy. Our modern author 
looks upon human nature in a manner nearly 
similar. To him, also, itis a gay or a tragic 
pageant; it is a bundle of tales of times 
that are done, and for times that are to 
come; of which some are tragic, some co- 
mic, but all humorous and dramatic. He 
would out-laugh Shakspeare, however, and 
din him with louder mirth ; he is more smit- 
ten, perhaps, with a love of the marvelous ; 
he would enter more keenly into the merits 
of a struggle; he would not yield to him 
in his admiration of what is magnanimous 


‘in the walks of what may be called active 


and personal, as opposed to mental ambi- 
tion; and he might surpass Shakspeare, 
in observing and describing the peculiar 
shrewdness, principle, and affection of his 
countrymen ; but both are too much in the 
habit of looking to the world as a stage, on 
which the generations of men go through 
their parts merely as players.—Yet who 
else could give us such living pictures of 
the motley and changing scenes? Who has 
described conduct in such striking colours, 
or, by description merely, brought the 
actors, so distinctly, and, as it were, corpo- 
really before his readers, as the author of 
Waverley? His characters are not so 
many abstractions, each invested with one 
or two cold virtues or dark vices, but they 
have individual existence, presenting them- 
selves to the mind's eye, each with their own 
peculiar and distinctive lineaments of visage, 
dress, and limbs. His dominion over inani- 
mate matter is, if possible, still greater ; for 
it starts up before us in the shape of an 
inn, a palace, or a landscape, with all its 
accessary circumstances, as clearly as if we 
beheld it all in nature, and perhaps with 
greater force. We cannot, therefore fail 
to be delighted with the productions of 


such an author ; and for the delight afforded 
to us, and given also, by-anticipation, to al! 
that are to follow us, we ought to be, and 
truly are grateful, but especially for the 
work now before us, which, for magical 
reality, yields to none of its precursors; and 
which, for sustained interest, is beyond all 
the rest. The present romance is not so 
imaginative—so poetical in its language as 
Ivanhoe ; but there is more invention, we 
think, displayed in the management of the 
plot; the parts taking them altogether, are 
better cast; and there are fewer interrup- 
tions of the main business of the piece. 
There are some digressions, and some 
trifling underplots it is true, but they are 
managed with more than usual discretion ; 
since while they afford the necessary breath- 
ing time, they also give relief and effect, 
to the more important portions of the 
work. Kenilworth is a romance only in 
name ; for, with the exception of some mat- 
ter which bas hardly the air of credibility, 
about empirical drugs and cures, there 
is not much of the work, when we look 
back on the times to which it relates, that 
is carried beyond the pitch of the novel. 
The characters, as we have said, have all the 
freshness, as well as the business of real 
life and they are drawn with a breadth 
and depth and force, which are hardly 
equaled, and certainly not surpassed on 
any other occasion, by the author himself. 
His sole merit, however, in the present in- 
stance does not consist in giving us the 
most interesting and spirited of all his 
stories; for whatever be the cause, it has 
the appearance of having been designed 
upon higher principles, and, perhaps, with 
a higher aim, thun any of his former pro- 
ductions. After having got to the end of 
Kenilworth, one would be tempted to think 
it had been written to show how ambition 
may overmatch love and principle ; how a 





pandering cunning knave may become the 
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master of his own master; and how the 
author might rival Shakepeare. His astro- 
logical Doctor Alsco will bear a compari- 
son with the Witches of Macbeth, and 
Varney is not a less thorough nor worse 
sustained remorseless villain than Iago. The 
idea of the character is obviously taken 
from Shakspeare, and nothing more; for 
the modifications and filling up are the au- 
thor's own, And although the creation is 
not a pleasing one; although were it. not 
for one living /usus nature, we should doubt 
the possibility of reconciling such qualities 
with the imaginable properties of any variety 
of our own species ; and although the con- 
duct of this miscreant, and the fate of the 
Countess Amy, be felt as something like 
an impeachment of the mundane system, it 
is still a powerful creation, and the work 
‘of unrival’d talents. Leicester, too, the 
favourite of Elizabeth, the husband who 
married for love, but whose ambition, with 
his love and fear of Elizabeth, would not 
allow him to do justice to his immured and 
concealed Countess; is a character whose 
conduct gives us much pain; but although 
he takes no great hold of our sympathies, the 
author contrives by the business which he 
has put into his hands, and the scenes in 
which he makes him appear, to invest him, 
or rather his story, with an almost unparal- 
leled degree of interest. The motions even 
of Mike Lumbourne, ruffian as he is, are 
followed withsomeanxiety ; Anthony Foster, 
or Fire-the-faggot, is interesting, at least in 
‘his regard for his daughter, the best cha- 
racter of the whole, though her appear- 
ances, like angel visits are “few and far 
between ;” and that so much worth and 
affection is ascribed to one of the purists, 
is some compensation for the ridicule cast, 
too freely we think, on the dissenters, in 
other parts of the work. Wayland Smith 
is a most important and admirably brought- 
out character; nor is his familiar, Dicky 
Sludge, or a Flibbergibbet, without great 
merit. He reminds us, however, of Lord 
Cranstoun’s Goblin-page ; andthough drawn 
in vivid. colours, and his peculiarities exqui- 
sitely devolved in his first appearances, he 
is more out of nature than any others of 
the dramatis persone. But with the excep- 
tion now adverted to, and that of Erasmus 
Holliday, who is a kind of Domine Samp- 
son, the other characters are all new; and 
though some of them have morai qualities 
of a very revolting nature, they are invest- 





ed, as in the case of Dobooby, or Alsco, or 


Demetrius, in particular, with a kind of 
painful sublimity. The fate of this wretch 
is conceived so truly in the spirit of his cha- 
racter, and described so graphically and 
with so much force, that we know nothing 
superior to it in the whole range of fiction. 
The death of Foster is also a fine moral 
award for the grapsing and unprincipled 
avarice of his life, while that of Amy is 
breathlessly and sublimely awful and hor- 
rible. We feel strongly that she deserv- 
ed a better fate; and although it partly 
arises from her own conduct, and although 
we feel convinced that, after what has 
occured, no happiness remained for her 
on earth, our better feelings are out- 
raged by such a catastrophe. But one 
of the finest portions of this book, (the 
finest, we should perhaps say, in any 
work of imagination) is the scene at Cum- 
nor-hall, when an attempt is made to poison 
the Countess. It will, if our space admit, 
be subjoined to this notice; but we cannot 
conclude it without adding our small tribute 
of admiration to the talents displayed by 
our author in the manner in which he has 
here depicted the court and character of 
Queen Elizabeth. In perusing thisinterest- 
ing work, we feel exactly as if we formed 
part of the daily levee. It is not a painting 
that we see, but characters that have started 
from the canvas to perform their living func- 
tions in our presence; and in Elizabeth, 
who stimulates, curbs, and guides the 
whole, we see all the fire of the Queen, the 
intellect of the man, the jealousy and ca- 
price of the woman. She is portrayed in 
strong colours; but, as we conceive, with 
great impartiality. Loved, she can hardly 
be; and yet it seems impossible, even when 
she is farthest wrong, not to admire her. 
There is in her that energy of character 
which never failed to command attention 
and respect; anfl, as a sovereign, she de- 
served both. Varney, immaculate scoundrel 
as he was, is made to say, that Elizabeth’s 
‘¢ was not like other thrones, which could be 
overturned by a combination of -powerful 
nobles ; the broad foundations which. sup- 
ported it, were in the extended-Jove: and 
affections of the people.” We would not 
(says this Princess) have the minds,of our 
subjects withdrawn from the consideration 
of our own conduct; because, the more 
closely it is examined, the true motives by 
which we are guided will appear the more 





manifest. And her answer to the Dean / 
St. Asaph’s (vol. ii. p. 182) who advises her 
against tolerating theatrical representations, 
in which were bellowed out reflections on 
government, its origin and its object, tend- 
ing to render the subjects discontented,” 
that “ it is ill arguing against the use of any 
thing from its abuse,” deserves to be ele- 
vated to the rank of a political maxim, 
There are various remarks and hints given 
in this work, indeed, which would tempt us 
to think, that the author wished to do that, 
as a novelist, which he dare not venture to 
do as aman or a politician. The Bishops 
and dignitaries of the church, are exposed 
throughout for their mean subserviency. 
* * * * * * 
In the preceding page, also, the reader will 
find the effect of “elegant flattery in the royal 
ear” (which, he observes, it is never long 
in reaching ) most happily illustrated in the 
fate of Orson Pinit’s supplication in favour 
of bear-baiting. The dialogue given in 
page 192 of vol. 3, is likewise exceedingly 
clever in its way ; but we have not room to 
allude even to one half of the excellencies 
of this, the happiest, if not the greatest 
work of its author. Would he only keep 
in mind that when he bows or truckles to a 
courtier, it is,as he says of Shakspeare, ‘the 
immortal doing hoinage to the mortal.” 
—t>> <> 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I copy from Coxe’s Memvirs uf Sir Robert 
Walpole, the account of a curious transact.on in 
the House of Commons, in 1740. The minister 
being threatened with articles of impeachment for 
corrupt practices, declared, “ that he was not con- 
scious of any crime to deserve accusation, He 
laid his hand on his breast, and quoted with some 
emotion the line, 

* Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culpe. 

“ Mr. Pulteney observed, that the Right Honowr- 
able Gentleman’s Latin and logic were equally in. 
accurate, as Horace had written ¢ nulla pallescere 
culpa.’ The minister defended his quotation; and 
Pulteney repeating his assertion, he offered a wager 
of a guinea. Pulteney accepted the challenge, and 
referred the decision of the dispute to the minister's 
friend, Nicholas Hardinge, Clerk of fhe Heuse,-a 
man distinguished for classical erudition. Hardinge 
decided against Walpole; the guinea was imme- 
diately thrown to Pulteney, who caught it, and 
holding it up to the House, exclaimed, ‘ It is tbe 
only money I have received from the Treasury for 
many years, and it shall be the last.’ ” 

This is prébably the most remarkable among the 
many disputes. tbat have arisen un classical passages. 
I should be glad if any of your University corves- 


pondents would furnish-us with sume others. 
c 
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Scientific Notices. 


MATERIALISM EXAMINED. 


—<=_. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 

S1R,—Thinking the following beautiful snimad- 
versions on a lecture delivered and published by 
Wa. Lawrence, F.R.S. Professor of Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, &c.: to the Royal College of Surgeons, in 
London, will be acceptable to the greater number 
of your readers, and that the work from which it is 
extracted is not likely to be in your possession, I 
send it you. 

As in my opinion it sets to rest a subject of the 
highest intportance, on which not Mr. i. alone, but 
every physiologist who has dared to think, has had 
his doubts, and has expressed the same in some 
way ; asit can easily be comprehended by the mean- 
est capacity; is of equal importance to all mankind, 
and cannot give umbrage to any religious sect, I 
think it cannot be inimical to your work ;.but this 
1 leave to your superior judgment. 

y Yours, &c. 
. A THEO-PHILANTHROPIST. 








Mc. Lawrence is well known to the public as a man 
of acknowledged talents and attainments. His high 
professional character, and the important situation 
which he holds. as Professor of Anatomy tothe Royal 
College of Surgeons, wi!l procure for his work an ex- 
tensive circulation among that interesting class for 
which it is chiefly intended, the younger part of the 
medical profession; andit is, therefore, with deep re- 
gret that we find in it certain opinions, from which 
we are under the necessity of entering our strong and 
decided dissent. To this part of his work we mean to 
confine our observations; and, with all the respect 
that we feel for eminent talents, we reserve to our- 
selves the right of examining these opinions, and of 
stating, in the plainest terms, the reasons which induce 
us to believe that they are unphilosophical in their na- 
ture, and dangerous in their tendency. 

The nature of these doctrines, and the mode of rea- 
woning by which they are supported, will beillustrated 
by the following extracts: : 

“ ‘The same kind of facts,” says Mr. L. ‘ the same 
reasoning, the same sort of evidence altogether, which 
show digestion to be the function of the alimentary 
canal; motion of the muscles; the various secretions 
of the respective glands; prove that sensation, percep- 
tion, memory, judgment, thought,; in a word, all the 
manifestations called mental or intellectual, are the ani- 
mal functions of their appropriate apparatus, the cen- 
tral organ of the nervous system. 

“ Shall I be told, that thought is inconsistent with 
matter; that we canrot conceive how medullary sub- 
stance can perceive, remember, judge, reason? I ac- 
knowledge, that we are as entirely ignorant how the 
parts of the brain accomplish these purposes, as we 
are how the liver secretes bile, how the muscles con- 
tract, or how any other living purpose is effected: as 
we are how heavy bodies are attracted to the earth, 
how iron is drawn to the magnet, or how two salts 
decompose each other.” 

In opposition to these views, it has been contended 
that thought is not an act of the brain, but of an im- 
material substance residing in, or connected with it. 
By this doctrine Mr. L. conceives ‘the brain is left 
without an office. It has indeed the easiest lot in the 
‘animal economy; it is better fed, clothed, and lodged, 
than any other part, and has less to do. But its office, 
only one remove above a sinecure, is not a very ho- 
nourable one ; it is a kind of porter entrusted to open 
the door, and introduce new comers to the master of 


“the house, who takes upon himself the entire charge 


of receiving, entertaining, and employing them.” The 


‘game opinions are repeated under various forms of ex- 





pression. ‘* No feelings, no.thoughts, no intellectual 
Operation, has ever been seen, except in conjunction 
with a brain.” And, recurring to the favourite illustra- 
tion of the liver, it is asked‘ “* What should we think 
of a person who told us, that organs have nothing to do 
with the business: that cholera, jaundice, hepatitis, 
are diseases of an immaterial hepatic being ?” 

These extracts will enable our readers to form some 
idea of the light, easy, and summary manner in which 
Mr. L. disposes of one of the most serious subjects 
that can occupy the attention of a reasonable being. 
When the introductory lectures, from which the ex- 
tracts are taken, were formerly published by them- 
selves, these opinions were considered by many as 
amounting to materialism, and consequently as being 
highly dangerous to young men attending the lectures 
instituted by the Royal College of Surgeons. 

In this light they were regarded by Mr. Abernethy, 
in his ‘* Physiological Lectures ;” and in the complete 
edition of Mr. Lawrence’s Lectures now before us, 
we have a section, entitled, ‘* Reply to the Charges of 
Mr. Abernethy.” This reply consists of little more 
than repeating the same opinions, and arguing in defence 
of them, by confounding the important distinction be- 
tween an immaterial soul, and the doctrine of a subtile 
essence resembling electricity or magnetism, which 
some have conceived to be the principle of organic 
life, and the cause of the functions of a living animal. 

“ A party of modern sceptics! A sceptic is one 
who doubts; and if this party includes those who 
doubt, or rather who do not doubt at all about the 
electro-chemigcal doctrine of life, I can have no objec- 
tion to belong to so numerous and respectable a body.” 
—‘*Examine the mind, the great prerogative of man. 
Where is the mind of the child just born? Do we 
not see it actually built up before our eyes by the ac- 
tions of the five external senses, and of the gradually 
developed internal faculties ?”—‘*Where, then, shall we 
find proofs of the mind’s independence on the bodily 
structure? Of that mind, which, like the corporeal 
frame, is infantile in the child, manly in the adult, sick 
and debilitated in disease, phrensied or melancholy in 
the madman, enfeebled in the decline of life, doting in 
decrepitude, and annihilated by death?” 

This, it is obvious, is only a repetition of the ob- 
noxious opinions which this introductory section is 
meant to defend ; and now comes the defence. 

Be it known to our readers, that in the very strong 
passages which we have quoted from Mr. IL and many 
others of a similar import, he did not mean to allude 
at allto the separate existence of the soul, he only 
“speaks physiologically.” ‘¢ This sublime dogma,” 
(the separate existence of the soul,) ‘* could never have 
been brought to ligbt.by the labours of the anatomist 
and physiologist,” but ‘ rests upon a species of proof 
altogether different.” ‘ An immaterial and spiritual 
being could not have been discovered amid the blood 
and filth of a dissecting room.” Now, that a doctrine 
should be really true, and physiologically false, and the 
object of ridicule, is a contradiction in terms. It is, 
besides, nothing to the purpose; for, whether Mr. L. 
was speaking physiologically, theologically, or meta- 
physically, he has maintained, in the plainest terms, 
that thought is a function of matter; ard if we are to 
use words in their ordinary acceptation, this is the sum 
and substance of materialism. 

But there is another point of view, in which we 
think this reply quite unworthy of Mr. L.; for what 
does it amount to? First, he maintains, inthe most 
unqualified terms, that matter may think, and that the 
substance of the brains actually does think. In support 
of this doctrine various arguments are brought for- 
ward, and all his powers are exerted to turn into ridi- 
cule the opposite doctrine of an immaterial soul. All 
this was impressed upon the young men attending his 
lectures, with great variety of illustration, and without 
any explanation or qualification whatever, - 

But Mr. Abernethy, a man of high talents, no sooner 
publicly charges him with the obvious tendency of these 
opinions, than he shrinks from them; he meant no 
such thing ; nothing against the immateriality of the 
soul; he was only speaking physiologically; he only 
intended to say that this immaterial being is not dis- 
covered amid the blood and filth of a dissecting room; 
or, in plain English, that by looking at the brain of a 
dead man, no one could learn that his soul is immor- 
tal! ‘his is certainly true; but if this be all that 
Mr. L. meant, we do not know with whom he is con- 
tending. We never heard of any anatomist who pre- 
tended to exhibit in bis dissecting room an immaterial 
soul; and we would ask Mr. L. has he been more for- 





tunate in his own dissections in support of his own 
hypothesis? Has he shown his pupils a brain in the 
act of thinking? Orhashe,even ‘with the assistance 
of Mr. Bauer and his microscope,” shown them a sin- 
gle thought that had been recently produced from it ? 
Something of this kind is necessary, before we can 
admit that ‘¢ the same kind of evidence that shows 
digestion to be the function of the alimentary canal, 
motion of the muscles, and the various secretions of 
the respective glands, proves that thought is the func- 
tion of the brain.” We lay open, in the dead body, 
the alimentary canal, and we trace the articles of food 
through the various steps of the process of digestion. 
We examine the various glands, and we find in the 
ducts connected with each of them a portion of that 
fluid which is its appropriate secretion. The contrac- 
tion which constitutes motion, we see in the living 
body. When muscles are exposed during surgical 
operations, and in a body recently dead, we can 
produce it by the application of galvanism and other 
stimuli. That digestion, theretore, is. the function 
of the alimentary canal motion of the muscles,and the 
various secretions of the respective glands, we have 
the most direct and satisfactory evidence. Have we 
any such that thought is the function of the brain? 
Has a thought, recently secreted, been discovered in 
the dissecting room of Mr. Lawrence? If not, this 
part of his argument refutes itself; and, by his own 
showing, he has left this important question just as he 
found it. What avails it to say, that we never saw 
thought without a brain? Did Mr. L. ever see it 
without a heart, or lungs, or liver? What avails it to 
say, that, though it cannot be explained how the brain 
thinks, no morecanit be explained how theliversecretes 
bile, or a muscle moves, or a stone falls to the ground ? 
This is true, but has nothing to do with the question : 
itis not the explanation that we want, but the fact. 
That the liver does secrate bile, that muscles move, 
or that stones fall to the ground, however inexplicable 
to us, are undoubted facts; that the brain thinks, is 
not a fact, it is only the opinion of Mr. Lawrence. 

But further, says Mr. L. upon the supposition of an 
immaterial part, the brain is left without an office. 
Thisisnewtous. The brain is the centre of sensation 
and motion: and every organ of the body depends for 
its healthy action upon an influence derived from it. 
Cut off this influence from the eye, and it sees not; 
from the ear, and it hears not; from the hand, and it 
neither feels nor moves; from the heart, and it ceases 
to beat; from the organs of breathing, and respiration 
is at an end; even the glands cannot perform their 
secretions without its influence. Such and so extensive 
are the offices of the brain: if we may borrow the 
figurative language of Mr. L. though it be well fed, 
clothed, and lodged, it has quite enough of work upon 
its hands, without assigning to it the additional labour 
of thinking. 

Again ; alluding to the zoophytes, who live in both 
halves after they have been divided, Mr. L. asks, is the 
immaterial principle divided? Certainly, if there be 
such a principle, itis no longer immaterial, for it is 
divided, and whatever is divisible is matter. But, did 
Mr. L. ever hear of a man being divided into two, and 
both halves continuing to think? The subject is too 
absurd to enlarge upon; and we merely mention it 
here as another example of Mr. L.’s mode of reason- 
ing, and one to which he repeatedly recurs, applying 
his argument to mere organic life, and then extending 
it, as if by necessary consequence, to the functions of 
mind, to which it has no relation whatever. 

The observations which we have now made, em- 
brace the leading points in Mr. L.’s argument, if such 
itcan be called. But, as the subject has lately excited 
much attention, we avail ourselves of this opportunity 
of delivering our opinion more fully upon the general 
question of materialism, particularly inthe form which 
it has lately agsumed, as connected with certain specu- 
lations on vitality and organizalion. If, in the course 
of this investigation, we shall refer to topics not pro- 
perly connected with a physiological dicussion, let us 
not be misrepresented. Let us not be charged with 
dragging in religion to decide a physiological contro- 
versy. The blame rests with those who have pervert- 
ed physiology to the support of scepticism. 


+ < 


The Museum of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
among other curiosities, contains a bulrush, cut in Ne- 
paul, 84 feet in length; a serpent with two heads; speci- 
mensof mosaic from Agra and Golconda ; cryst2!s from, 
Nepaul, ard sculptures from Persepolis, Java, &c. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 


$1rn,—If the acompanying papers are of any use to 
you for insertion in the Kaleidoscope, they are much at 
your service. The poetical pieces are the production of 
Captain Hall of the Honourable East India Campany’s 
Bengal Military Service, and have been published in 
India: I am not, however, aware that any of them. have 
been published in this country. Should they prove of 


any use to you, I shall feel gratified in having had an |” 


opportunity of repaying you, in some measure, for the 
many pleasing hours I have spent in the perusal of your 
useful and agreeable miscellany ; and I shall also have 
gteat pleasure in handing to you another parcel of de- 
tached pieces and extracts, if you wish for them. I 
have only farther to say, ‘‘Do with them as seemeth 
good unto thee.” Wishing you every success, I remain, 
Sir, yours, sincerely, 


January 30, 1821. 


THE PLEASURES OF A VOYAGE TO INDIA 


es 


When, in England they tell you "tis true, 
That India is full of rupees, * 
there you'll have nothing to do, 
But gather them off the trees ; 
Ah! how one can give a denial, 
To visit it so charming a place ? 
It sure must be worthy a trial, 
When fortune stares plump in your face. 


Let *em boast of each mercantile plan, 
But when fortune’s so easily made, 
_ 1'a give not a straw for the man, 
ho’d submit to be brought up to trade: 
I ~ not = snailish ry by mo 
pendence procu' y de; 3 
A fig for each boasted professio eg 
Save that which brings lots of rupees ! 
How pleasant to Portsmouth to ride, 
Your trunks being sent by the waggon ; 
You may either go in or outside, 
And sup at hee ks = id Dragon; 
Each comfort indly A 
For travelers need it the or 
And only expect you to pay 
The needful, in turn to the host. 


And, now in the midst of your woes, 
You’re anxious to know when you sail, 
But find that the worst of all foes, 
Are the westerly winds which prevail ; 
When walking the streets of the city, 
You think it provoking and strange, 
The weathe will not take pity, 
And turn round to east for a change ! 


Then your trunks and your arrive, 
Which you pack’d with ~_— care, 
But the Custom -house people contrive, 
To unpack them to see whatis there ! 
Your clothes they provokingly strew, 
While you must Gespairingly stand, 
Till you try what a Guinea will do, 
If applied to the palm of the hand. 


At length there’s an end to your sorrow, 
The troubles of Portsmouth I mean ; 

You find that you’re off on the morrow, 
And nothing but bustle is seen. 


NAUTICUS LEODIENSIS. 








* A Silver coin, rate 2s. 6d, 








Now shipmen bring in their demands ; 
You're bother’d, fatigu'd every joint ; 
In fact, you're by all hands, 
From the inn, all the way to the Point! 
How charming, down Channel, when sailing, 
The white Cifts of England appear ! 
¥ou view them, sincerely iling, 
You're quitting a country so dear ; 
A respite may chance to be found, 
To soften woe and dismay ; 
If you’re y, the wind coming round, 
ou may spend a few weeks in Torbay. 
Then how pleasing in Bigeye r Bay, 
whe ees te ce 
ich they an e wa 
To from attacks of the bile ; 
For sick you will certainly be, 
Yet the Doctors explicitly tell, 
The more you are sick when at sea, 
The longer on shore you'll be well. 


Now the ship rolls from one side to t’other, 
And lurches so deep in the wave, 
You think if she take such another, 
You may meet with a watery grave: 
While your boxes and trunks rell about, 
And your cabin is all in confusion, 
You are lucky if you can get out, 
And escape with a trifling contusion. 


Or, if bruis’d from the foot to the neck, 
The picture of woe and despair, 
You crawl by degrees on the deck, 

Just to swallow a mouthful of air : 
When you hope from more ills to be free, 
But your sorrows are scarcely begun, 
You’re half drown'd by the shipping a sea, 
While the tars keep enjoying the fun. 


Then how charming to get in your cot, 
Aad hy ey ee eee eens 
But the cabin’s so dreadfully hot, 
You endeavour to sleep, but in vain ; 
You're cot-hook, disliking your weight, 
Giving way, lets you down with your bed ; 
You're reduced to a pitiful state, 
And scarce know your heels from your head ! 


How pleasant at breakfast to meet, 

Where they give you hard biscuit fer bread, 
Of which, if you venture to eat, 

You may start every tooth in your head : 
But the butter is quite the reverse, 

You’ve not the reason to dread it; 
The heat makes it quickly disperse, 

And gives you no trouble to spread it. 


How charming toclimb on the poop, 
To hear friendly confab begin, 
And to sit in a row on the coop, 
While the hens keep a aking within ; 
There the ills of the night you portray, 
While the geese make in turn such a clatter, 
It signifies nought what you say, 
For you can’t hear a word of matter. 


How delightful the tune of roast beef, 
Which when dinner's on table, they play: 
Were it not for this pleasing relief 
Ah! how would you get through the day ? 
But Sunday’s far pleasanter s*ill, 
When with dainties of all kinds you cram ; 
You may first go to church, if you will ; 
Then at dinner eat turkey and ham. 


How pleasant when crossing the Line, 
To view Father Neptune’s procession, 
Alarm'‘d should the sailors incline, 
To shave you all round in progression : 
How pitiful then is your case; 
It is certainly joking too far, 
To scrape all the skin off your face, 
And it all over with tar. 


The trade winds beginning to blow, 

You swiftly proceed on your track ; 
How truly consoling to know, 

You've just the same road to go back : 
I mean to those only, at least, 

Who look to their homes with concern ; 
Who don’t mean to die in the East, 

But who live by the hopes of return. 








Now, safely arrived in False Bay, 
You set off in haste for town, 
And drive, eight in hand, all the way, 


In waggons, up mountains, and down ! 
The prospects you view with surprize ; 
But jolted to death by the stones, 
°*Tis amusing for the eyes, 
But dev’lish hard work for the bones. 


But the worst is the rounding the Cape ; 
Surrounded by turbulent waters, 
You are lucky, if you can escape 
The ills of the Devil’s Head-quarters : 
For days to and fro you are cast 
On the waves of the boisterous ocean ; 
You begin to suppose, that, at Jast, 
You’ve discovered perpetual motion. 


Should you chance at Johanna to stay 
To puschase all kinds of — 
You will look at the place, I dare say, 
With delight and uncommon surprize : 
There titles of all kinds you’ll meet, 
Both Lords, Dukes, and Marquises too: 
Our Court at St. James’s they beat, 
And our courtiers at once they outdo. 


There you purchase whatever you choose, 
Fruits of all kinds, in plentiful crops, 
Which the natives bring off in canoes, 
All the world like your fruiterers’ shops : 
But, Lord ! whata strange set they are; 
Where your money’s of little avail ; 
™ give less for a dollar by far, 
Than they will for a tenpenny nail ! 


In Calcutta at last you arrive, 
Ay me your troubles are finish'd ; 
But Sicars and Ramjonney’s contrive 
To prove they are not much diminish’d : 
In crowds round your person they stand, 
Whilst people of all occupations, 
Keep thrusting at once in your hand, 
Large bundles of recommendations. 


How useful it is, you soon find, 
To be able to talk Hindoostanee ; 
You turn to, sincerely inclined, 
To try and interpret the blarney 
ro A) few phrases by rote; 
And if that your progress is great, 
While pouring posh p shrub in your throat, 
It may chance to get into your fic. 


Then how charming to live at an inn, 
So weak, you can scarce call the waiter, 
And 60 hot that you strip to the skin, 
And sit in the costume of nature: 
In the day you are annoy’d by the flies, 
At night you're bit so by musquitoes, 
That by morning cu find with surprize, 
You scarce recollect your awn features. 


How pleasant when asked out to meet 
Your friends and intance at Triffin, 
While you're nearly dissolving with heat, 
They cooly sit quizzing the Griffin ; 
Your looks I can’t easy describe, 
While burns the Cu, 
When smarting you wish to imbibe, 
And roar out for ** pinniky pauney,” 


Your destiny soon you deplore, 
But, alas! all your sighing is vain 
You cross the Atlantic no more, 
Nor view your relations agai 
In India you live all your life, 
Accustom’d to climate and weather, 
And blest with an East India wife, 
Forget friends and country together. 





NOTES. 

Verse 19.—Johanna is one of the Comoro Isles, in 
Mosambique Channel, much resorted to by outward- 
bound Indiamen. Its natives are pearati | ly hospita- 
ble, and well disposed to the-English. 

21.—Sicars are a kind of clerk or agent, and seldom 
possessed of a single particle of honesty. Ramjonneys, 
persons seeking employ in the service of new comers, a8 

utlers, footmen, &c. 

22.—Saull Shraub, red wine or claret. 

24.—Griffin, a nickname given tonew comers,—Mul- 
lagatauney, an Eastern phrase for curry.—Pinniky 








pauney ; literally, water to drink.Tiffin, an Egstexn 
phrase for lunch. 
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TO AN¥ PRETTY GIRL. 


——— 


Fl swear to love thee, by those lips 
As soft as summer roses; 

*Tis there the bee ambrosia sips, 
And daintily reposes. 

Fill swear, too, by that slender waist, 
And by that neck of snow, 

$o sweet, so pure a spot of rest— 
Tis wrong to tempt me so } 


These charms are yours, my love; in sooth, 
You may as well believe me ; 

But if you don’t, to say the truth, 
It will not sorely grieve me. 


I whisper hopes; I prate of bliss, 
Charms, vows, and such like matter ; 
But then, my dear, the fact is this, 
I'm rather apt to flatter. 


Lizerpool, 25th Jan. 1821. LOTHARIO. 
4 SOD + + — 


SKETCH, AFTER THE RECENT FIRE 
AT THE 
CAXTON PRINTING-OFFICE. 
— 


Drear was the night, and loud the whistling wind 
Swept o’er the sleeping earth, as lone I mus’d 
On days gone by: sudden a fearful gleam 
lash’d o’er the sky’s black pall, from whence 
No solitary star smil'd on the world ; 
But soon the hallow’d stillness of the night 
To other reigons flew, as the loud cry 
Of * Fire,” in clattering echoes rush’d upon 
My ear. In anxious dread I hurried forth, 
hen, lo! the giart flames illum’d the skies 
In wild portentous eddies! Approaching 
Near the scene with mind by awe subdu’d, 
I gaz’d in sorrow on the raging pow’r 
Sweeping destruction o’er a noble pile, 
In which the work of years had labour’d 
To advance ingenious art. 
In vain the silv’ry streams of water 
Pour on the quenchless flames! Reckless the blast 
Of night hurls the destroying element __ 
Through the long line o' building, searching 
Each room in savage devestation 
And now the heavens present a 
Canopy of lighted particles, whilst 
The curling smoke whirls it’s black folds 
Up to the embracing skies! Down fall 
The crackling beams, and hissing flames burst forth 
Through windows numberless ! 


Yet.one short hour, and wreck and rnin 
Only meet the eye. But now devouring 
Flames assuage, and the bare skeleton 
Of building hovers in the trembling air ; 
Quickly the breathless pause of expectation 
Portrays each gazing countenence. The firm 
Supports slowly recede, and down 
The lofty walls are hurl’d with hideous crash 
In mingled cries of horror! ”Twas a piteous 
Hour, to see this noble pile, extensively 
Arrang’d for useful purposes, thus 
Level’d with the dust ! 


Liverpool. 


en 








Christmas Wwoxes. 
GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 


—>_—_ 


(Continued from our former Numbers. ) 
eo 
Answer to Puzzle 23, inour last number but one, 


page 237,—Plague. 





Anewer tothe Charade by the Right Hon.-Charles 
James Fox, in our last, page 244,—-d°o0t-man, 


TO THE EDITOR. 

SIR.— Although Christmas is past, and you have 
been somewhat lavish of your conundrums, puns, 
charades, and riddles, I venture to send you the 
annexed for insertion next week, as I think you have 
seldom given us any thing of its kind better worth 
noti¢e, 

As I was two days and a half in discovering this 
charade (well I remember the moment of my hap- 
piness) neither you ner your readers will besurprised 
if I defer imparting my knowledge for a week. I 
shall thus revenge my poor brain for the exertions 
it went through, byracking those of others, who may 
be as dull as myself. BEOTICUs. 

31st January, 1821. 


BY MISS FANSHAWE. 


Inscribed in many a Jearned page, 
In mystic character and sage, 
aif kiana aay a has og H 
n 10 its golden age be 
In berg wallet still toa hog . 
Till closed in flesh and blog 


My second is a glorious prize, 
For all, who love, their wond’ring eyes 
With curious sights to pamper: 
But should you chance this sight to meet, 
All improviso in the street, 
Oh ! how ’twould make you scamper. 


My whole’s a sort of wand’ring throne 
To woman limited alone, 

The Salic law reversing ; 
But when th’imaginary queen 
Begins to act the novel scene, 

er royal part rehearsing, 

Up starts the old usurper, man, 

And she jogs after as she can. 








ORIGINAL TRANSLATION. 
—_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1R,—I have translated for the ainusement ofguch 
of your readers as, like myself, are anxiously ex- 
pecting the appearance of Lord Byron’s “ Doge of 
Venice,” a passage from Sismondi’s History of the 
Italian Republics, describing tbe famous conspiracy 
in 1355, in which Lord Byron’s hero, Falieri, played 
so conspicuous a part. > c: 

Great George-street, Jan. 9, 1821. 





‘¢ We have stated that the Venetian republic had de- 
cided on accepting a cishonourable peace, because the 
discovery of a dangerous conspiracy had spread alarm 
through the city. Four days after the death of the 
Doge, Andrea Dandola, Sep. 11, 1354, the forty-one 
electors had proclaimed as his. successor Marin Falieri, 
Count de Val de Marina, on old man of sixty-six, who 
owed to his great wealth,and to the offices he had filled, 
his rank among the first citizens of Venice, Fealieri 
had a young and beautiful wife of whom he was furi- 
ously jealous. He particularly suspected Michael Steno, 
one of the three heads of the criminal tribunal, al- 
though this man’s attentions were directed, not to the 
wife of the Doge, but to one of the ladies of her house- 
hold. Ata public festival, on the last day of the car- 
nival, Falieri, having remarked the familiar and indeli- 
cate manner of this woman towards Steno, caused: him 





to quit the company, In the first impylse of his pag- 
sion, Steno wrote upon the ducal throne, in an adjoin- 
in chamber, two lines, reflecting on the honour of the 
Doge and the fidelity of his wife. 

“ The Jealous Falieri could not have received a mor¢e 
galling insult; he discovered Steno to be its author, ang 
denounced him to the avogadors, before whom he pre- 
terred his accusation. He expected to see the injury 
which had been done him revenged by the Council of 
Ten, with an exemplary severity; but the cause, in- 
stead of being refered to this body, was sent by the 
avogadors before the criminal tribunal, of which Steno 
himself was president. Resentment, the elevation of 
the passions which occur on festive occasions, and the 
licence authorised by the mask which the accused 
wore, were considered as an extenuation of his faults ; 
and Steno was sentenced to only a month’s confine- 
ment. The Doge, more irritated by this lenity than 
by the original offence, extended his hatred, and de- 
sire of revenge, to every member of the tribunal which 
had imposed so slight a punishment on the culprit, and 
to the whole of the nobility which had not interested 
itself in the insult he had received. 

** Among the people of Venice, however, there al- 
ways existed a secret hatred of the nobility, which had 
taken exclusive possession of the sovereign power, and 
haddeprivedthe nation at large of its rights. ‘The inso- 
lence of some of the young patricians redoubled the 
animosity of the people. They were seen to profit by 
theimpunity affordedthem by powerful friends; tointro- 
duce themselves into the families of the middle classes ; 
to seduce their wives and daughters; and afterwards 
to maltreat the fathers or husbands of those whom 
they had dishonoured. Israel Bertuccio, a Plebeian 
and head of the arsenal, had been treated in this man- 
ner. He came before the Doge to accuse a noble- 
man of the House of Barbaro. Falieri, expressing to 
him his compassion, which could be of no avail, as- 
sured him that he never would obtain justice, * Haye 
I not been insulted like you ?’ said he, ‘havenot J, nay, 
has not the ducal crown itself received a fresh insult in 
the pretented punishment of the guilty man?’ From 
this moment projects of vengeance took the place of 
juridical accusation. Burtuccio introduced tothe Doge 
the leaders of the disaffected; the conspirators assem- 
bled in council many successive nights; in the palace, 
and in the presence of the chief of the republic. Fif- 
teen Plebeians engaged themselves, with the Doge, ro 
overturn the government. 

“Je was agreed that each conspirator should make 
himself sure of forty friends, whom he was to haldin 
readiness, toact on the night of the 15th April, 1355. 
But, to prevent the discovery of the secret, it was re- 
solved only to inform these associates that they were 
to be employed to surprise and punish, by the orders 
of the highest authorities, the young noblemen, who 
by their disorderly conduct, had excited the hatred of 
the people. The signal for rising was to be the alarm- 
bell of the palace of St. Mark, which could not be 
rung without the order of the Doge. The conspi- 
rators were only to associate with them such ple- 
beians as were distinguished by their hatred of the no- 
bility, that they might faithfully preserve the secret, 
of which a part was confided to them. At the mo- 
ment when the alarm-bell rung, the conspirators were 
to spreada report that the Genoese fleet was before the 
town; they were at the same time to repair from all 
quarters to the palace of St. Mark, to occupy the en- 
trances to it, andto massacre the noblemen as they 
arrived upon the place to succour the chief power. 

“ Every preparation had been made, and the secret of 
the conspiracy had been inviolably kept, until the eve 
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of its execution, when a tanner, named Bertrand, who 


dydde nearest approache untoe itte, was that which 
c the nygheste unto God, meeke and gentle 





thad been chosen by one of the conspirators to conduct 
‘bis forty associates, received some information on the 
subject of what was to be performed the next day, 
which did not seem to agree with the supposed orders 
of the Government which he had thought he was ex- 
ecuting. He went that very evening to reveal to Nicolo 
Lioni, one of the council of Ten, the plot in which 
he found himself innocently implicated. Neither of 
them suspected the Doge of being the leader of this en- 
terprise, and they went together to announce it to him. 
Falieri was wanting either in the resolution or the ad- 
dress necessary for suppressing this discovery; he by 
turns called in question the ‘circumstances pointed out 
to him, or declared that he had been previously inform- 
ed of, and had made provisions against every thing that 
might happen. This inconsi ici 
of Lioni. He left the Doge torepair to the Council of 
Ten, and to lay before it a list of the conspirators, 
which Bertrand had furnished. ‘I‘hey were all arrested 
in their houses by the order of this Council. Guards 
were posted in the city, on the towers, and particularly 
on that of St. Mark, to prevent the alarm-bell from 
being rung; several of the conspirators were put to 
the torture, and by their confessions it was found that 
‘the Doge himself was at the head of the conspiracy. 
“The tranquillity of the city was nowestablished, the 
guilty were arrested, and the Doge was strictly guarded 
in his palace; but the Council of Ten did not feel itself 
‘authorised by the constitution to sit in judgment on 
‘ the head of the state. It invited twenty noblemen of 
the highest rank to share in its deliberations on this 
‘important occasion. Thus began a powerful and per- 
“manent body, denominated the Giunta or Tonta. The 
Doge was accused before the Council of Ten, united 
to the Giunta. He was confronted with the principal 
‘ conspirators, who were afterwards sent to the scaffold ; 
he avowed the part he had taken in the conspiracy ; and 
on the second day of the proceedings he was condemned 
-to die. His head was cut off on the 17th of April, 1355, 
- on the grand staircase of the Ducal Palace, on the very 
spot where the Doges, on their entrance into office, 
take the oaths of fidelity to the Republic. During his 
execution, the gates remained shut ; but immediately 
afterwards, a member of the Council of Ten appeared 
on the balcony, holding in his hand the bloody sword, 
«A traitor has received his just reward /” said he tothe 
crowd, and at the same moment the gates of the palace 
were thrown open, and the populace which rushed 
towards them beheld the head of Marin Falieri rolling 
' in its own blood.” 
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Che Gleaner, 


“ Jam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” WortTrTon. 





SHAKESPEARE. 
ie 

Copy of a Letter to Ann Huathawaye (afterwards 
“Shakespeare's Wife) with a lock of his hair 

plaited:— 

“ Deareste Anna,—As thou hast alwayes found 
mee to mye worde most trewe, soe thou shalt see I 
have strictley kepte mye promyse. I praye you per- 
‘ fume thys mye poore locke with thy balmye kysses, 
forre thenne indeed shall kynges themmselves bowe 
and pay homage too itte. 1 doe assure thee no rude 
hand hath knottede itte, thy Willy’s alone hath done 


the worke: neytherre the gyldedde bauble thatte| 


envyronnes theheede of Majestye, noe norrehonourres 
most weyghtie wulde give mee halfe the joye as didde 
thyse mye lyttle worke forrethee. The feelinge that 





charytye; forre that virtue, O Anna, doe J love, doe 
I cherishe thee inne my heart, forre thou arte as a 
talle cedarre stretchynge forthe its branches, and 
succouringe the smallere plantes from nyppinge 
winneterre, orr the boysterous wyudes. _Farewelle! 
toe morrowe bye times I will see thee; till then, 
adewe sweet love. Thynne everre, 
“ Anna Hathaway. ‘Wm SHAKESPEARE. 

“ Sept. the Nynth, 1519.” 


—> >~<[E>-<e— 


FRENCH LUXURIES. 


The heron is one of those birds which may be trained 
to the chase with the falcon : we must not be astonished 
at finding this bird eaten by our ancestors; even the 
raven was not rejected by them. By reason of av 
extraordinary prejudice, these same men, who eat suc 
coarse meat, durst-not taste game, if it was young; but 
looked upon such flesh, which had not arrived at maturi- 
ty, as very hard of digestion. 

Under the reign of Louis XIII. we find cormorants 

to catch fish. This spectacle was afforded by a 
Fleming, who came to court with two cormorants 
trained fr this p When he wished to make them 
fish, he bound their necks very tight, at the same time 
leaving a free respiration, yet disabling them from swal- 
lowing their prey. _The cormorants then filled a kind of 
bag under their beaks with fish ; and when this bag was 
full they returned to their master, who caused them to 
empty it. Since this experiment, the King desired to 
have, amongst the birds of hismews, some cormorants for 
his fish ponds and rivers. France did not possess those 
beautiful gold fish now found in the basins of pleasure- 

ardens till the eighteenth century, The first were sent 

tom China, as a present to the Marchioness de Pompa- 
dour. These Chinese fish, placed in reservoirs of fresh 
water, grew to the length of eight or nine inches; but 
as they increased in size they lost their brilliant colour, 
and became white. 

Turtles, which are now a rarity, were then a very com- 
mon food; and a oe 3 made of snails, was a favourite 
dish: the wealthy had them made into paste, and served 
up on silver skewers; but they were most commonly 
eaten fried or broiled. At this present time, Lorraine 
and a few of the southern provinces are the only places 
where snails are still eaten. 

Under Charles VI. the yolk of eggs made a favourite 
part of the provisions with which mariners furnished 
their ships. 

Under Charles VII. the cooks had a fancy of roasting 





butter, and In order to roast butter it is 
rendered solid, by being_covered with a coat of yolks of 
eggs and flour, and crumbs of bread. 

A whimsical dish has also fallen into oblivion ; which 


was, cheese cut into slices, and put on the gridiron or 
frying-pan, after having been well powd over with 
grated cinnamon. Sometimes, instead of broiling the 
cheese, it was heated over the fire in a hollow iron in- 
strument made for the purpose; it was thereby melted, 
and then poured, boiling hot, on a slice of toasted bread, 
and seasoned with cinnamon and other aromatics. 

What we now call verjuice, and which the French 
draw from the grape, was formerly the juice of sorrel, 
and its denomination was more just. This green juice 
was made use of as a sauce for meat, fish, and eggs. 
There. was also a verjuice extracted from grain, and 
which was used as sauce for garlick, 

Spices were known in France long before the Crusades; 
nevertheless, they did not begin to be generally used till 
the maritime expeditious occasioned by those religious 
wars had established commercial relations with the Le- 
vant. Among the French poets of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, we find, in almost every page, 
mention made of cinnamon, musk, cloves, and ginger. 
Different sorts of wine, —— very strong with spices, 
then supplied the place of liquors. “And, as we said be- 
fore, the use of very heavy meat rendered strong season- 
ngodes to make it digestible. 

he oldest account wherein we find sugar mentioned 
in France, isdated in the nocd 1333; and sugar was then 
at so high a price, that only sick persons made use of it. 
It was only sold by the yp eer and was consecrated 
solely for the service of the sick; from whence came the 
rench proverb, ‘“‘An apothecary without sugar,” 
which is still used to point out a man who is destitute of 





what his situation requires. 
Spiced gingerbread is vestige of a very ancieat date 





Honey was fermerly used as an ingredient.in confection. 
ary, in pastry and in a great number of ragouts. Either 
through long habit or prejudice, our forefathers, for many 
years, found the juice of the Indian cane lessdeliciousthan 
the honey of flowers distilled by their own bees. _ , 

Some authors pretend.that saffron was brought from 
the J.evant; others that we are indebted for it to the 
Moors. Our ancestors made use of it in their soups, 
their ragouts, and their pastry. The receipt for making 
golden soup, will not, we are sure, be unacceptable to 
our readers: several slices of bread were first toasted, 
and were then thrown into a stew-pan, with sugar, white 
wine, yolks of eggs, and rose-water. When the slices 
of bread had thoroughly imbibed this liquid, they were 
thrown into rose-water, and strewed over with sugar 
and saffron. 


—<> >< i ><~<p—_ 
NATIVE WOMEN IN INDIA. 
— 


There are, in Hindostan, seventy-five millions of the 
sex who can neither read nor write, and thirty millions 
of these are British subjects. 

A female comes into the. world amidst the frowns of 
her parents and friends, who are disappointed that the 
child is not a boy. Every mother, pm 4 the tribe of 
Rajpoots, = er female child to death as soon as 
born. A Rajpoot had spared one of his daughters, who 
lived till she attained the age when India girls are mar- 
riagable; a girl in the house of a Rajpoot was, how- 
ever, so extraordinary, that no parent would permit his 
son to marry her. The father me alarmed for her 
chastity and the honour of his family, and he .took her 
aside one day, and, with a hatchet, cut her to pieces. 

They are considered unworthy of any education or 
cultivation whatever. 

A wife never sits to eat with her husband, but pre- 

res his food, waits upon him, and. partakes of what 
he leaves. Ifa friend of the other sex calls upon her 
husband, she retires. She is veiled, or goes in a co- 
vered nquin, if she leaves the house. She never 
mixes in public companies. e is, in fact, a mere ani- 
mal kept for burden or for slaughter, in the houseof her 
husband. A case lately occurred in Calcutta, of a girl 
being burned alive on a funeral pile, with the dead bod 
of the youth whom she was that day to have married. 
What must be the state of the female mind, when mil- 
lions are found throwing the children of their vows into 
the sea; when a guard ef Hindoo soldiers is necessary 
to prevent mothers throwing their living children into 
the jaws of the alligators, these- mothers watching the 
animal while it es the bones, and drinks the blood 
of their own offspring ? 

A friend of mine at the junction of the Jumma and 
the Ganges at Allahabad, in one morning, saw, from his 
own window, sixteen females, with pans of water fas- 
tened to their sides, sink themselves into the river, a few 
bubbles of air arising only to the surface of the water 
after they were gone Hae The drowning of so many 
kittens in England, would excite more horror than tha 
of sixteen females in India. 

The English magistrates, in the presidency of Bengal, 
in their annual official returns to the Calcutta Govern- 
ment, state, that in 1817, 706 women, widows, were 
either burned alive or buried alive with the dead bodies 
of their husbands in that part of British India. At 
noon-day, and in the presence of numerous spectators, 
the poor widow, ensared and drawn to the funeral 
pile, is tied to the dead body, pressed down on the fag- 
gots by strong levers, and burned alive ; her screams be- 
ing drowned by shouts and music. Amidst the spec- 
tators is her own son, her first-born, who sets fire to the 
pile, and watches the progress of the flames which are 
to consume the living mother who fed him from the 
breast, dandled him on her knees, and looked up to him 
- - support of the declining days of herself and his 
ather, ¥ 

Other widows are buried alive: here the female takes 
the dead body upon her kness, as she sits in the centre 
of a deep grave, and her children and relations, who 
have prepared the grave, throw in the earth around her. 
Two of these descend into the: grave, and trample the 
earth with their feet round the body of the widow. She 
sits an unremonstratin, tator of the process; the 
earth rises higher and higher around her; at length it 
reaches the head, when the remaining earth is thrown 
with haste upon her, and these children and relatives 
mount the grave, and trample upon the head of the ex- 
piri Swng 

All these horrors may be suppressed by the dissemi- 





nation of Christian knowledge. 
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-. beaten all over the body with the hands of the operator ; 


" division of Poland, in 1775, the bishopric of Ermland 


shall be detected in the act of sm 
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SMliscellantes. 
SPEECH OF MR. KEAN. 


Theatrical Dinner at New York, given in honour of 
the English actor.. 
‘ —> 

After a variety of toasts, the health of Mr. Kean be- 
ing given, that gentleman spoke as foliows : 

*¢ Gentlemen,—To pass over in silence such unequivo- 
cal testimonials of your approbation, would, I fear, sa- 
vour more of insensibility than diffidence; and while I 
apologize for my want of eloquence, I must add, that I 
am proud of this flattering opportunity to offer in the 
simple language of my heart my grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the citizens of New York. When the profes- 
sional man is fortunate enough to blend private esteem 
with public approbation, he must have achieved the 
very extent of his ambition. The union of these feel- 
ings has been so manifestly conspi during my 
short. residence in this city, that it has placed the re- 
cords of your kindnesses memoria in eterna. 1 have 
too high an opinion of the sound a and 
liberality of feelings of those gentlemen whom I have 
now the honour of addressing, not to suppose they 
would encourage me in those sentiments of attachment, 
I ever must entertain for that country which gave me 
birth ;-for that country in which I have left every thing 
that is dear to me; for that country, which, by its 
plaudits, fanned the humble spark of talent, till it light- 
ed up a reputation, which is the passport of your protec- 
tion—the introduction to your hospitality ; nor does the 
influence of your favour extend only to the stranger 
whom you have so generously welcomed. There are 
hearts dear to me conjoined with mine by ties of affec. 
tion and alliance, who are, perhaps, at this moment an- 
ticipating with joy my professional success in this coun- 
try, and will blend your names with their thanks to the 
Grand Dispenser of events. It is there, gentlemen, in 
my domestic circle, I shall dwell on the or of 
these hours; it is there I shall instruct the being in- 
trusted to my care, to respect and love the patrons of 
his fathers; and while the pages of your history record 
achieverents that give lustre to the poetical and war- 
like character of your country, be assured that the Eng- 
lish actor will, to the Jast hour, extol the merits of your 
private worth, and gratefully transmit his Columbian 
laurels to the charge of his posterity.” 


CHINESE BARBERS. 








—=—— 

The multitude of barbers, carrying about with them 
all the apparatus of their craft, arrests a stranger’s at- 
tention in the city of China. Their number is increased 
from the circumstances of their being employed not 
only to shave the head and beard, and licate ever 
straggling hair from the ears, eyes, and nostrils of their 
eustomers, but also to sham-poo them. This tion 
is peculiar to the Chinese: and consists chiefly nm being 


in having all the joints stretched and-twitched by sudden 
jerks; in having the ears and eyes cleaned, and the 
nails of the fingers and toes pared; and in getting the 
lock of hair which grows from the crown of the head, 
platted in the form of a whip-lash, all of which, and 
more, is done for the value of a penny. / 





Laku, King of Siam being awakened from sleep and 
saved from assassination by the braying of an ass, com- 
manded, in the ardour of his gratitude, that all man- 
kind should be called asses. The tells us, that, 
whenever an ambassador from China came to the Siamese 
court, the Okya Vang, er Master of the Ceremonies, 
exclaimed, ** Most potent Laku, absolute Lord of the 
Universe, King of the White Elephants, and Keeper of 
the Sacred Tooth! a great jackass from China has come 
to speak with your Majesty !” 


Bishops.—All Bishops are not flatterers. In the first 





ll to Prussia. Bishop Kraisky, a man of great learn- 
ing and wit, and a severe sufferer on this occassion, had 
frequently the honour of dining with his Majesty. The 
king one day said pleasantly to the Bishop, ‘* Be pleased, 
when you go to heaven, to take me under your mantle.” 
Upon which the Bishop replied, “* Your majesty has 
been pleased to curtail so much of my revenue, and, in 
consequence, so much of the length of my cloak, that I 
fear I shall not be able to cover your Majesty’s feet, and 

ugeling contraband 





NEW ROYAL SOCIETY. 
—— 


A great literary establishment is about to be formed, 
under the patronage of the King ; a plan has been pub- 
lished, which is headed, ** Royal Society of Literature, 
for the encouragement of Indigent Merit, and the Pro- 
motion of General Literature.” To consist of honorary 
members, subscribing members, and associates. His 
py | has intrusted the formation of the institution 
to the learned and eminent Dr. an the Bishop of 
St. David’s. Other branches of the Royal Family, &c. 
have become subscribers. The funds are already con- 
siderable. 

A copy of the first questions to be proposed: 

Ist. For the King’s Premium of 100gs. 
the age, writings, and genius of Homer; and on 
the state of religion, society, learning, and the arts, 
during that period, collected from the writings of Homer. 
2d. For the Society’s premium of 50gs. 

Dartmoor; a poem. 

On the history of the Greek lan: e, on the present 
language of Greece, and on the difference between an- 
cient and modern Greek. 





Academical Degrecs.—The use of academical degrees, 
as old as the thirteenth century, was originally borrowed 
from the mechanic corporations ; in which, an appren- 
tice, after serving his time, obtains a testimonial of his 
skill, and a licence to practise his trade and mystery. 
Were the ranks of Doctor, Bachelor, and Master, exclu- 
sively reserved for, and invariably bestowed upon, the 
manly, industrious, and successful students, who have 
earned and obtained the public esteem, all thinking 
men would applaud their institutions; but, as it is, 
none will deny that University honours, like those ‘of 
church and state, are too frequently employed to dis- 
Gagnieh those who are already distinguished by their 
dulness, indolence, and ignorance. 





Anecdote of Annibal Caracci.—Augustino Caracci, the 
brother of Annibal, paring delivered a long discourse 
in praise of the group of the Laocoon, his children felt 
considerable surprise that Annibal should say nothing 
upon this chef d’euvre, the admiration of so many cen- 
turies. Annibal immediately took out his pencil, and 
drew the subject against the wall of the picture-room 
with as much precision as if the statue had been before 
him; then turning towards his brethren, he said, ‘* Poets 
paint by words, and painters speak by the pencil.” 


TEMPERANCE AND REGULARITY. 


William Barret, the proprietor of a stage waggon 
from Purtrington to Hull, has attended hes business 
regularly there twice a week for upwards of thirty-seven 
years, except about two weeks, one of them from sick- 
ness, and the other from an accidental misfortune. 
The «distance from his house at Patrington to his im at 
Hull, is about 19 miles; consequently, his walking about 
his business will make each journey 40 miles, or up- 
wards: amounting in the whole to 153,760 miles, being 
a distance greater than six times round the earth. Ex- 
cept from snow or other unavoidable necessity he never 
varied much from his usual time of setting out and ar- 
riving. He is now in his 73d year, and has lately given 
up his journeys, from age and the imperfection which 
he begins to feel in his eye-sight. 


State of his Majesty’s gaol of Newgate up to the 4th 


of January, 1821: 
Males, Females. 

Convicts under sentence of death...... 28 3 
upon whom the judgment of 

the Court has been respited, 7 vy) 
under sentence of transporta- 

tion for life .........cccccecceeee 33 19 
———— for fourteen years.... 
———-—— for SEVEN YEATS ...,eccccreccreeee 63 31 
Prisoners under sentence of imprison- 

ment for felony and misdemeanors... 21 13 
Committed by Commissioners of Bank- 














rupt inst bsctedentes 8 0 
For trial at the present sessions ........ . 88 17 
Admiralty Sessions........s.esessegeseyerseee 3 0 
For the Assizes ...ccccsccscgesesscoscceeeeee . 0 0 

258 112 
Total ‘ ” 870 





EXTRAORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCE IN NATURAL. 
HISTORY. 

About the end of last October, a pair of martins were 
seen busily employed carrying ants (the formica hiruna- 
dinaca of Linneus) to their young ; so plentiful was the 
supply, that numerous ants remain unconsumed, and 
took possession of the nest, which on the departure of the 
birds, they converted into a complete formicatory. The 
ants have increased greatly, and their assiduous labours 
may now be witnessed under the side of the Abbey of 
Vale Crucis, North Wales. ‘Thus we see how wonder- 
fully nature, in her exquisite di ion, renders the 
economy of her creatures subservient to each other. 





Birds in Westminster Abbey.—The Dean of West- 
minster has recently given directions to have the interior 
eck «4 Abbey semen, =, fem pre Pongars of birds 
wi congregated atthe top of the ic pillars, 
where they had bailt their nests, much Goontslenes 

ad been experienced in the choir. In effecting this 
labour, upwards of seventy nests of different birds were 

i » together with the remains of a number of the 
feathered tribe that appeaed to have died of old age. 
Among other birds found in this situation was one with 
a very brilliant plumage, somewhat similar to a king- 
fisher. The plumage was in excellent preservation, but 
the flesh was completely dried up. It was conveyed to 
the Dean by whom it has been preserved. 





LUSUS NATURZ. 





We copy the following paragraph from a Curacoa 
paper of November 25; ‘* Within these few days past, 
a most extraordinary instanceof the productions of na- 
ture occured on the plantation Malpays, belonging to 
G.Duycknick, Esq. An ass having been discov in 
the act of foaling, it was found necessary, in order to re- 
lieve the poor animal of her burden, to cut her open, and 
strange to tell, a young one was found, dead, having two 
distinct necks and heads, but in every other respect per- 
fect. It was the intention to preserve this natural curi- 
osity ; but on its arrival in town the carcase proved so 
offensive, that it became necessary, to throw it into the 





Roman Eagle discovered.—It is well known to. the 
studious in classical history and antiquities, that at the 
defeat of the Roman legions in Franconia, in the days of . 


Augustus, one of their ensign bearers, Aquilifer, bu- 
ied the eagle that was confided to his charge in a ditch, 


lest it should fall into the enemy’s hands; and that after- 
wards when the victors were compelled to resign their 
trophies, one of the captured eagles could not be pro- 
cured. Time and chance has at length brought it to light. 
Count Francis of Erbach, who has a country scat at 
Eulhach, and who has formed a magnificent collection 
of Roman antiquities, has found, in the vicinity of his 
residence, a Roman eagle in’a good state of preservation. 
It was discovered in a ditch, not far from some remains 
of a Roman entrenchment. It -is of- bronze, 13 inches 
in height, and weighs seven pounds. It is not very 
easy to say that this is the very eagle formerly missing, 
but the presumption is strong in its favour; and there- 
fore it may now be appropriated to the 22d legion, or 
the Britannic legion, which was stationed in the y ere of 
the forest of Odenwald. 





A Cheap Fuel.—One bushel of small coal or sawdust, 
or both mixed together, two bushels of sand, one bushel 
and a half of clay. Let these be mized together with 
common water, like common mortar ; the more they are 
stirred and mixed together, the better; then make them 
into balls, or, w.th a small mould, make them into the 
shape of bricks; pile them in a dry place; and, when 
they are hard and sufficiently dry, they may be used. 
A fire cannot be lighted with them; but when the fire 
is quite lighted, put them on behind, with a coal or two 
in front, and they will be fvund to keep up a stronger 
fire than any fuel of the common kind.—Cottager’s 
Monthly Visitor, No, I. 





Turkish Ideas of Honesty.—An officer, belonging to 
the Court of the son of the Pacha of Egypt, died lately 
at Medina. When he died, no property belonging to 
him could be found, except a few piastres in his pocket. 
Soon after,a woman came tothe palace with a bag of 
800 piastres in sequins, saying, that the officer had left 
it with her, and had never called to take it back. The 
Pacha took the bag and put the woman in Pree, seous- 
ing her of having concealed more than she had given up. 





A Turk cannot conceive that a person can be honest, 
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Correspondence. 
CHESS. ; 
[See notice to correspondents. } 


T0 THE EDITOR. 





Tn your ‘of the 2234 August, 
» New Series) 


your readers a 
pay of a Game ergo yr whitch im pl playing over 
I found, according to my opinion, might have been 
prolonged, if not won, by the black. But as vome 
faci to the move on account of its doubt- 
which bas ted to considerable discussion, 
1. ‘obliged if you will give this letter inser- 
tania pour next ; ;a oie s by doing 80, it may.lead some 

of yout.readers, who know the game scientifically, to 
point out the ya or refer as to some author who 
tceats upon that particuler poiut. 

The'point upon which { want information is this: 
After the queen hae moved to 6—3, and peers 
bishop to 5—4, the white knight attacks hers 
king, and gives ‘him check ; ; instead of which, T would 
have the o 7—6 to take the attacking kuight. 
The argument urged against this, is, that it exposes 
the king to check from the white queen. To refute 
this, I say, that the white queen is already covering a 
ebeck from the black bishop, and ly. loses 
its power to give check to her adversary’s king in 
that situation. 

1 shall be glad to-be informed by by yourself, or en- 
lightened readers, whether I am right or wrong. 

ST. Ann's, 24th Jan. 1821. J.B. P. 


ES 
10 THE EDITOR. 


congillllig Ajcn'tecin dhivetnetton of tee pro. 
per autburities, through the medium of 
Jo the very dangerous state of a house, situate in 
see south corner of Atherton-street ; 
of late greatly altered for the worse: there 
open crack working from the corner across 
ihe font, boa and the wall in Ath¢rtou-street is vid aad 
way ie several As the bouse is occu 
pel ep ec reli the nl 
couseqnencey are y to be the result, if it not 
econ attended to. CAUTION 








70 THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—T shall feel myself obliged by ‘by any of your 
oumerous readers informing me, through your pa- 
per, the reason why the brass coins of James the 
Sccond, bear upon the reverse, between the cross- 
sceptres, the month ia the year in which they were 
coined ; as J do not fiad that history affords the 
wished-for information. 

ist Feb, 1621. R. 


EE ee 
TO THE EDITOR. 
-=>- 


Stn,—I am much pleased with the great improve- 
gent going on in Bold-street, relative to the Gagging 
of the foot-paths; but there remains a still further 
improvement to that street, which I hope, at no dis- 
tant day, to see effected. I mean the mending of 

rok oken panes in the window of the Leciure 


Room of the Lyceum. At the same time aconsider- 


able addition to the a of the building 
would be insured, were the committee of the same 
to recommend their servants to spend a vacant hour 
or two in the oceupation of cleaning the said win- 
dow, which is at present a disgrace totheneighbour- 
hood. 


Liverpool, 31st Jan, 1621. A. B.C. 


ON FRENCH SOCIETY. 
mage ea pre 
Liomour, then, creates ey our hero a ipsatisiie 
desire:to render himself tooag 
“he has nro abstract ‘idea of the pure siblimity of the 
female character: his system of erofics is laid in a 
business-like menner, and has reference to-only.one 
individual, himself. If the heart to which :he lays 
siege ‘were ‘not fully as well aware of the method of 
conducting these things as himself, there wowld be 
some room for pity; but there is no delusion on either 
part: the besieger, in flattering the vanity of his.an- 


tagonist, is only meditating en acceptable offering to his 
own: the lady, onthe other hand, sees that the atten- 





'| dance of a handsome cavalicr‘is a thing indispensible 


in the fashionable circles, and, finding that she cannot 
secure it at any other price, ends by making the de- 
votee all the return in her power ; andiis then a little 
surprised'to see him make his ‘bow and take leave, not 


again to return. But, after a day or two given up to. 


pique and mortification, she begins internally to ac- 
knowledge that the desertion was quite according to 
the ordinary course of such affairs, and her black 
aparkling eyes begin to wander once more over the 
figures.ofthe half dozem aimabdles who start forward to 
fillthe vacant station, till she makes her election, again 
to be flattered and deserted. The occurrence of such an 
event mortifies, but it takes no hold of her feelings ; 
and she is therefore undeserving of our pity. The sober 
man of sense is strangely mistaken if he thinks the 
heart of a Frenchwoman isto be won by reasoning : 
fet him gain notoriety in the eyes of the world by mere 
physical courage (which he has in common with the 
brute-creatidn, or by.a distinguished dress, which he can 
-enjoy in common with fools) and, if he can succeed 
so far as to.rise into the notice and favour of her rivals, 
his mistress will grant him every thing, in order to eb- 
tain a triumph over them. The notorious success of 
one.of our first commanders among the Parisian:wo- 
menof rank depended upon this principle ; his name 
was'in every body’s mouth: so was that of , 
the celebrated singer: and he was equally fortunate. 
‘Fhe attentions of the soldier and the singer were 
equally desirable, for there was a certaineciat attached 
to them; and they had their reward. But, to return 
from individual examples to general positions: there is 
yet another road to female favour for him who is too 
timid or too ungainly to acquire distinction in the two 
modes already pointed out. Frenchwomen of all 
classes are mercenary. I have not in my eye that un- 
fortunate race of beings who subsist on the wages of 
shame: I speak of women of the higher order, whose 
reputation is untouched; but who make no difficulties 
in condescending to accept presents from the merest 
every-day acquaintance. Where is that feeling of 
honest pride which burns on the check of the virtuous 
Englishwoman, when an admirer, not too rigid in 
principle or practice, ventures, upon a slight acquain- 
tance, to offer some trifle for her acceptance? If re- 
ceived, it would be construed by him into an earnest 
of future kindnesses. Not so the Frenchwoman : she 
sometimes extorts from her foolish foreign lover the 
most expensive presents ; and, when she finds his purse 
tolerably well sacked, she politely informs him that 
propriety will not permit her to encourage his atten- 
dance any longer : that the world is malicious; that it 





breaks er beaft to bid him adieu; but that destiny 
has willed it 90. Stapg with mortification he leaves 


her boudoir, and) bédfs, 48 he’is. descending the stairs 
‘the loud insulting laugh of one who has-no longer any 
measures to’ keep with ‘him slie fias ** fooled to the top 


| of his bent.” _ c. 


25th Jan. 1821. 


So Correspondents. 


‘The hutmorous tho 0 Vegege to India hereon qe. 
en i we are un- 
posed to postpone C.’s ‘translation of 
Ode 13, Book Y. of Horace. 


ener of Peter Pindar to ‘My ‘Candie ‘and 

‘ly may be familiar to the reader, they possess 

intrinsic humour, that we shall, in compliance 

with the request of A Constant Reaper, assign 

them a place:in the Kaleidoscope at our firét conveni- 
ence. 


Mateo corpespeniies t vim, bos submitted to our 
ar’ n a in this interesting game, 
informed that we ave. u6k been “inattentive ts its oad 
vestigation. The result:of. our inquiries is comprised 
in the following | » drawn up by a. person 
modera' in the game. 


cht ie," sore done“ hy a reference to the regulations 
a ~ a Chess Club, that dis points 
settled. On. consul: iting the lass of 
‘the Club, I do not find any thing bearing in the 
remotest pap nen 1b thle tune Fe dentdeail ay 
my opinion relati 
wour of the mode of ir de ora pity oly —e 
in the Ki he queen, or6—8, certainly 
hen ws eet in Dowen a. sbeyanes, but. she is not, as 
IB. en eer de combat. Suh 
oy dice 


T towet will be the subject of future 


‘We have to acknowledge the continuation of the excel excel- 
lent article on Materialism, with the commence- 
merft.of which we present our readers this day. We 
recommend it to their perusal, as being, in oar 
opinion, one of the best ens extant, of the 
happ ape of exalted powers of reasoning, 

language. 


Horz iil” No. V..in our next. 


Baparessxe——hhibedgh we had intended to clase 

department of our 5 (lhe tagger honer we 

bate given 2 place to thé Charade communicated 

by Baoricus, because jit i. of 2 capeniar. solr. 

Like onr cprrespondent, we have also arrived at the 

solution, which, although | sen pe the ear, is defi- 
cient in a letter. 


Amicus has been just received. 


A SUBSCRIBER need not be uneasy as to the regularit 
of his Series, owing to his occasional ea ay =f 
town: we are determined to reprint every number of 
our wark which be sold out, as we have already 
done in the case of Nos. 7and 10. But we must con- 
tinue to bcs _— on ail numbers 
purchased after a wars 
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